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all times, but admirable in a book of this character. The varioua 
works of Poe are taken up, reviewed and commented upon. The 
events of Poe's life are treated in the same way. The testimony 
is heard in open court, the documentary proof is produced — and 
it is often of Pantagruelian proportions — nothing is concealed, 
nothing extenuated. There are no signs of undue haste or vacilla- 
tion, and one cannot doubt for a moment Professor Woodberry's 
intimate knowledge and mastery of his subject. 

Nearly two generations have passed since the untimely and 
tragic ending of Poe's life in the hospital at Baltimore; and the 
sixty intervening years have not dimmed, but enhanced, the lustre 
of his genius. Sufficient time has elapsed since his death for 
the exaggerations concerning his habits and weaknesses to assume 
more normal and just proportions. The chasm which then di- 
vided the admirers from the detractors of Poe is being bridged. 
The Chauvinism of the former has become modified and the 
prejudices of the latter softened, and Professor Woodberry has 
revived the cherished hope that our descendants may see the 
day when those opposing factions meet midway upon this 
bridge with outstretched hands. We believe that Professor Wood- 
berry has approached very near to that ideal biographer, which 
he describes in the preface of his book as being perfect in good 
sense, good-will and discretion. 



A brilliant wit, a great beauty and an unhappy woman, it 
was not to be expected that the Hon. Mrs. Norton* should pass 
along the human path without being a mark for envy's shafts, a 
butt for malicious criticism. In these days when women are 
awaking to the fact that all the loyalty in the world has been 
the loyalty of men for men and women for men, nothing could be 
more instructive reading than the sufferings of this great and 
brilliant woman under the English laws and English social con- 
ventions. It speaks well for her gallant heart and high courage, 
as well as her wit and beauty, that, after all, she was victor in 
the long and terrible struggle. 

Despite all denials, it is difficult in reading this first adequate 
life of Sheridan's splendid granddaughter not to identify her 

* " The Life of Mrs. Norton." By Jane Grey Perkins. New York : 
Henrv Holt & Co., 1909. 
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with George Meredith's " Diana." Point for point they are alike; 
the extraordinary epigrammatic wit; the remarkable brunette 
type of beauty; the raven hair and splendid carriage (who can 
forget how often Diana " swam " and " floated " across rooms 
where ordinary mortals walk!) ; the unhappy marriage; the little 
habit of always appearing " r-r-really a little late " at social 
functions, even at dinners; the suspicion of having furnished 
the " Times " with the news of the prospective repeal of the corn 
laws; the literary career; the staunchness and indomitable courage 
— all these points belong equally to Diana and to Caroline Norton. 

Probably very few people remember Mrs. Norton as the au- 
thor of such popular poems as "My Beautiful, My Beautiful," 
" Bingen on the Rhine," " Juanita," " Love Not, Love Not," etc. 
While if one may judge from the extracts given from her un- 
procurable novels, there was meat in them to furnish forth a 
good half-dozen of the slim, modern product. Important, un- 
doubtedly, in the modern suffrage movement would be her political 
pamphlets : " Separation of Mother and Child by the Law of 
Custody of Infants," "A Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor," 
" Letters to the Mob," " A Letter to the Queen on Lord Cran- 
worth's Marriage-and-Divorce Bill," etc., etc. 

This "Life" is delightfully written. Miss Perkins had ac- 
cess to the letters and the works of Mrs. Norton, and it is not 
undue praise to say she has re-created for us a personality as vivid 
and vivifying as Diana herself. 



To try to rehabilitate Verlaine* is an ungrateful task and it 
makes, at best, most unpleasant reading. Probably Verlaine the 
man had better be allowed to float away on the River of Lethe, 
while we retain whatever was worth knowing about him in his 
strange but wonderful lyric gift. M. Lepelletier was a life- 
long friend, and his attempt shows more loyalty than judgment. 
Verlaine was a subject for the pathologist, but hardly for the 
general reader. 

Every age is dominated by some man or men who serve as its 
easily remembered representatives. Yet this is never quite fair 

* " Paul Verlaine." By Edmond Lepelletier. Translated by E. M. 
Lang. New York: Duffle'ld & Co., 1909. 



